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... was formed by American residents and 
American businessmen in Mexico, for the 
sole purpose of promoting a better 
understanding and better social 


and business relations between Mexico and 


the United States. 


We believe that one of the best ways to 
create a better understanding between 
two peoples is through travel. 


Our main effort is, therefore, being 





directed to the promotion of increased 


travel to and from Mexico. 


COMITE NORTEAMERICANO PRO-MEXICO 


(Committee of U. S. citizens for Mexico) 


Atenas 42- 602 


Mexico, D. F., 


THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES ARE CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS CAUSE: 


Aigodonera Hohenberg, S. A. de C. V. 
Allis Chalmers de México, S. A. 
American Airlines de México, S. A. 
American Photo Supply Co., S. A. 
Anderson Clayton & Co., S. A. de C. V. 
Asbestos de México, S. A. 

Bakelite de México, S. A. 

Casa Edison, S. A. 

Celanese Mexicana, S. A. 

Chicle Adams, S. A. 

Colgate Palmolive Peet. S. A. 

Cia. Comercial Vacuum, S. A. 

Cia. Hulera El Popo, S. A. 

Cia. Hulera Euzkadi, S. A. 

Cla. Hulera Goodyear-Oxo, S. A. 

Cia. Mercantil international, S. A. 
Cia. Mexicana de Explosivos, S. A. 
Cla. Minera de Pefioles, S. A. 

Cla. Sherwin-Williams, S. A. de C. V. 
Cia. Singer de Maquinas de Coser 
Cummins de México, S. A. 


Dow Chemical Inter-American, Ltd. 

DuPont, S. A. de C. V. 

Elizabeth Arden de México, Inc. 

Envases Aztlan, S. A. 

Fabricas Auto-Mex, S. A. 

Ford Motor Company, S. A. 

Ganeral Elactric, S. A. de C. V. 

General Motors de Méx., S. A. de C. V. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. of Méx., Inc. 

Honeywell-Brown, S. A. 

Hoffman-Pinther & Bosworth, S. A. 

Hotel Victoria 

Intercontinental Hotels Corporation 

International Harvester Co., S. A de C. V. 

Kodak Mexicana, Ltd. 

Mexico Travel Advisors 

Minnesota Manufacturera de México, 
S. A. de C. V. 

Monsanto Mexicana, S. A. 

Motores Reconstruidos, S. A. 


National Carbon Eveready 
National Cash Register Co. de Méx.,S. A. 
National City Bank of New York, The 
Pan American de México, Cia. de Seguros 
Pan American World Airways 
Philco, S. A. de C. V. 
Publicidad D'Arcy, S. A. 
P.R. RO, S.A. 
RCA Victor Maxicana, S. A. de C. V. 
Sanborn’s Hermands, S. A. 
Sears,Roebuck de México, S. A. 
Shelimar de México, $. A. 
Shirley Courts, S. A. 
Sonoco de México, S. A. 
Steele, H., y Cia., S. A. 
The Coca-Cola Export Sales Company 
The Sydney Ross Company, S. A. 
Trans-World Airlines de México, 

S. A. de C. V. 
U. S. Rubber Mexicana, S. A. 
Young & Rubicam Mexico, S. A. 


CALENDAR FOR MAY 





May 1-Labor Day. A N® 1 national 


holiday; all work stops, in- 
cluding newspapers. 


May 1-Opening of Chapultepec 
Park Flower Show, called 
La Feria de la Flor, in the 
old building at entrance 
to Chapultepec Park, corn- 
er of Reforma and Maria- 
no Escobedo. Closes May 8. 

May 3-Day of the Holy Cross, a 
big traditional fiesta for 
construction workers. Own. 
ers of the jobs are ex- 
pected to provide mole and 
pulque, and mostly do. 


May 5-National holiday, celebra- 
ting the Battle of Puebla 
where the Mexican defend- 
ers routed the French ar- 
mies upholding Maximil- 
ian’s Empire. Military pa- 
rade in Puebla, attended by 
the President. 


May 8- Regattas on the lake of Va- 
lle del Bravo, about 140 
miles from Mexico City on 
the Toluca highway. 


May 10-Opening of World Health 
Congress, held by the 
World Health Organization 
of the United Nations. Ses- 
sions will go on in Univer- 
sity City (Centra] Library 
and Auditorium). 


May 19-Ascension Thursday (Jue- 


ves de la Ascencién), a re 
ligious holiday observed in 
churches and some towns 
where a special cult is ren- 
dered to the figure of 
Christ. In Chalma, a not- 
able village which consists 
of a huge old monastery and 
a few huts, the Lord of 


Chalma draws thousands of 
pilgrims. Route, recom- 
mended only for hardy 
souls: by car from Mex- 
ico City, turning south off 
the Toluca highway to Te- 
nancingo, and from there 
to Chalma by horseback. 
The round trip can be made 
in a day, if you leave the 
city early. 


At 


Galeria de Arte Contemporaneo, 
Amberes 12. Permanent collec- 
tion of Mexican moderns. Open 
11 AM to 7:30 PM. 


Galeria de Arte Los Tlacuilos, cor- 
ner Insurgentes and Pensilvania. 
A new gallery exhibiting works 
of Mexican artists, both famous 
and unknown. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. 
Fifty oils by Arturo Estrada Her- 
nandez, disciple of Frida Kahlo. 
Open 10 AM to 7 PM. 


Galeria Clemente Orozco, Peralvillo 
55. Contemporary building in a 
honky-tonk section, designed to 
take art to the people. Gallery 
stays open almost as late as the 
bars around it. Special exhibit of 
drawings by Japanese and Dutch 
children. 


Galerias Excélsior, Reforma 18. Dur- 
ing early May, paintings and 
drawings by Tisner; later in the 
month, work of Maka Strauss. 
On May 26, Palma Guillén de Ni- 
colo will discuss Gabriela Mis- 
tral’s latest book. 


Galeria Mexicana, Ramén Alcazar 8. 
Permanent exhibit of paintings 
by Diego Rivera. Open 9 AM to 
8 PM. 


Galeria Nuevas Generaciones, Hé 
roes and San Fernando. Operated 


in connection with an interesting 
art school and work shop. For 
May, paintings by Gilberto Ace- 
ves Navarro. Open Monday to 
Friday, 8 AM to 11 PM; Satur- 
day, 8 AM to 8 PM. 


Galeria Protéo, corner Génova and 
Hamburgo. Until May 10, exhibit 
by sculptor and painter Mathias 
Goeritz. Beginning May 20, draw. 
ings, oils, etc., by Héctor Javier. 


Galerias Romano, José Maria Ma- 
rroqui 5. Spring exhibit by sever- 
al painters. Open 12 noon to 2 
PM, and 5 to 9 PM. 


Galeria de San Carlos, Academia 
and Emiliano Zapata. Collection 
of the National Academy of Fine 
Arts. Interesting colonial section. 


Sala de Arte el Cuchitril, Juarez 30. 
A tiny gallery in the rear of a 
book store. For May, Francisco 
Goitia, for the first time will 
exhibit a sculpture along with 
his paintings. (See page 18). 
Open 8 AM to 11 PM; Sundays, 
2 to 10 PM. 


Salén de la Plastica Mexicana, Pue- 
bla 154. Four floors of galleries. 
Sculpture, painting and lithogra- 
phy by knowns and unknowns. 
Exhibit of Nicol4s Moreno to 
May 21. Open 11 AM to 8 PM. 


Wise 

National Symphony Orchestra. Each 
concert is given twice, on Friday 
at 9 PM, and the following Sun- 


day at 11:15 AM, in the auditor- 
ium of the Palace of Fine Arts. 


May 6 and 8: Antal Dorati, per- 
manent conductor of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
conducting; Higinio Ruvalca- 
ba, violin soloist. 


May 13 and 15: Antal Dorati, con 
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ducting; Abbey Simon, piano 
soloist. 


May 20 and 22: Luis Herrera de 
la Fuente, conducting; Rug- 
giero Ricci, violin soloist. 


Chamber Music; Thursdays at 9 
PM in the Sala Manuel M. Pon- 
ce of the Palace of Fine Arts. 


May 12: Piano recital by Nayda 
Stankovich. 


May 19: Sonata recital by Guiller. 
mo Elguera, violoncellist and 
Francisco de Hoyos, pianist. 


Sala Chopin, corner Insurgentes and 
Puebla. Recital of Hebrew music 
by American soprano Enna Scha- 
ver. May 3 at 9 PM. Call 28-68-19 
for tickets. 


Theatir 


Openings 


Mr. Roberts, directed by MCC’s own 
Mr. Roberts, David by name, and 
presented by Studio Stages to cel- 
ebrate formal opening of the 
new Mexico City College theater. 
Call 25-18-02 (Mr. Roberts) for 
exact date and reservations. 


My Three Angels, directed by Broad- 
wayite Harry Ellerby, May 24. 
Players, Inc., Villalongin 32, Box 
office, 25-31-56, 


Tea House of the August Moon, 
translated and directed by Ro- 
dolfo Usigli, produced by New 
Yorker Jean Dalrymple. Check 
with Sanborn’s ticket office for 
date and theater. 


Now Showing 


Country Girl, by Clifford Odets, 
through first two weeks of May. 
Players, Inc., Villalongin 32. In 
English, by non-professionals, 
but up to high standard. Per- 
formances Tuesdays through Sat- 
urdays, 8:30 PM. Box office, 
25-31-56. 


El Modisto de las Sefioras, at the 
Caracol, Palma and Cuba. 





La Pequefia Choza (The Little Hut), 
by André Roussin, Trianén, cor. 
ner Hamburgo and Versalles. 


Mi Marido y Ti (My Husband and 
You), Salvador Novo, director- 
producer. La Capilla, Madrid 13, 
Coyoacan. Bar and snacks in an 
old patio. 


Mu-Mu, by Jean de Letraz. Teatro 
Rotonda, Av. Cuauhtémoc 599, 


Rincén Feliz, a French comedy by 
Souvajon, Teatro Arena, Ignacio 
Ramirez 25. 


Siete Afios de Comezén. Teatro 5 de 
Diciembre, corner of Lucerna 
and Lisboa, Call 36-51-55, 


Vaudeville and Burlesque: Follies 
Bergere, G. Leyva 41; Teatro 
Margo, Aquiles Serdan 14. 


Whorro4— 
Movies are not scheduled more than 
a week in advance. However, 


here’s what you're likely to find, 
and where: 


For the best Mexican films: Pala- 
cio Chino, Iturbide 21, always; 
Orfeén, corner of Independencia 
and Luis Moya, and Olimpia, 16 
de Septiembre 11, now and then. 
Dialogue in Spanish, no subtitles. 


For European films: Paris, Refor- 
ma 72, and E] Prado, Juarez 70, 
show mostly French films. The 
Arcadia, corner of Juarez and 
Balderas, specializes in Italian 
films. British productions are ex- 
hibited most frequently at the 
Real, corner of Balderas and 
Humboldt. When not presenting 
live shows, the Iris, Donceles 36, 
features Russian films. All for- 
eign films have Spanish subtitles. 


For Hollywood films: Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer productions appear 
at the Roble, Reforma 133; 20th 
Century-Fox and Paramount pro- 
ductions at the Mexico, Cuauhté- 
moc 130, and the Chapultepec, 
Reforma 505. The Metropolitan, 
corner of Independencia and Bal- 
deras, for Columbia releases. 
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French Institute, Nazas 43, Cine 
Club meets Wednesdays and 
Thursdays at 6 PM, shows inter- 
national films of lasting interest. 
Movies on cultural themes are 
shown Thursday at 5 PM. 


pet. 


Boxing, Arena Coliseo, Pert 77. Pro- 
fessional fights at 9 PM Satur- 
days. Same time on Wednesdays, 
with lesser known boxers. 


Soccer, Ciudad de los Deportes. This 
is to Latin America what football 
and baseball are to the U. S. Pro- 
fessional games between the top 
teams of the nation start at noon 
every Sunday. Don’t miss this. 


Wrestling, Arena Coliseo, Pera 77. 
Standard grunting and groaning 
Sundays at 5 PM and Fridays at 
9:30 PM. Tickets are available at 
the box office after 10 AM on the 
day of the event. 


Butdfighte 


Plaza México, on Insurgentes, every 
Sunday at 4 PM sharp. Tickets 
may be purchased at Izazaga 
23 from 9:30 AM to 7 PM, or 
through your hotel. 


Heres 


Horse races, at Hipéddromo de las 
Américas, one of the world’s 
most beautiful racetracks. Tues- 
days, Thursdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays; first race at 2:15 PM. 


Charreadas (rodeo, Mexican style): 
Rancho La Tapatia, Calz. Molino 
del Rey. Sundays from 11 AM to 
2:30 PM. Festival or practice. No 
admission charge for the latter. 


Rancho del Charro, Ejército 
Nacional at Schiller. National 
Charro Association practices 
here. Same as above. 


ore 


Blown Glass, Carretones 5. Factory 
and museum. Closed Sundays. 


Cockfights. Thursdays, Saturdays 
and Sundays at San Bartolo Nau- 
calpan, 10 miles beyond the sub- 
urb of Tacuba. 


Costumes, Sala Riveroll, Colén 35. 
Regional dress from all over 
Mexico, plus dances and a style- 
show lecture on rebozos, the clas- 
sical Mexican shawl. Experts 
teach you how and when to use 
them. Wednesdays at 9 PM. 


Dances, Mexican Folklore Center, 
Circulo Rodem (Rotary Club), 
Londres 15. Native dances in cos- 
tume every Friday at 9 PM. For 
reservations phone 37-29-20. 
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May is the month in which the “dry” 
and “rainy” seasons usually overlap in 
Mexico City and other areas of the 
Republic; but dry, warm weather may 
be expected during most of the month. 
In some spots, like Fortin de las Flo- 
res, Mérida, Puebla and Tehuantepec, 
the refreshing rains have now begun. 

Lest this dampen the spirits of any 
prospective visitor, we hasten to add 
that there are highly satisfactory com- 
pensations. Mexican rain is extremely 
considerate in that it falls, more often 
than not, at about the same hour every 
day and then only for a short period. 
Its after-effect, on both atmosphere and 
scenery, is delightfully invigorating. 

As for clothing, May is definitely 
summertime. The same clothes you 
wear at home in late spring or early 
summer will be suitable here. The 
nights are no longer crisp, unless it 
has rained late in the day, and a light 
wrap is sufficient for evening wear. 

Just to be on the safe side, it might 
be well to pack a lightweight umbrella, 
or a plastic raincoat, even though you 
may not need them. 

In May, as in any other month, 
perhaps the most important item to 
consider in your packing is shoes, 
comfortable shoes, and more than one 
pair. Whether you spend your vacation 
in the capital or elsewhere, you will 
find yourself walking considerable dis- 
tances. To enjoy it fully, think of your 
feet ahead of time. 

Mexico City is one place you can 
wear evening clothes, but they are by 
no means required. In fact, the secret 
of a successful vacation in the capital 
is to dress each morning, comfortably 
but attractively, so that if, as so fre- 
quently happens, you are unable or 
disinclined to return to your hotel until 
late that night, you will nevertheless 
be suitably dressed for all contingen- 
cies — and what fascinating contin- 

gencies sometimes do arise! P. P. 
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EmMILIo ALAN{s PATINO 
Consultant, Department of Research 
Bank of Mexico 


For twenty years Mexico has followed a policy 
of intensified industrialization. This has tended to 
diversify economic activities, employ human and 
natural resources to better advantage, raise the 
standard of living, and sustain, with dignity, the 
sovereignty of the nation. 

One of the many beneficent factors operating 
to stimulate industrial development is the assist- 
ance the government lends to such enterprises. 
For example, some 480 new or necessary industries 
enjoyed complete or partial tax relief for the year 
1953, the exemptions allowed totaling an estimated 
143 million pesos ($16.5 million). 

The State likewise encourages industrial devel- 
opment by giving financial assistance to indus- 
trial projects of maximum importance, La Nacio- 
nal Financiera, the leading institution in this field, 
granted to manufacturing enterprises credits of 
1,153 million pesos during the five-year period 
1949-1953. Many private institutions also extend 
industrial credits, under governmental stimulus. 

Expansion of Mexico’s internal market has con- 
tributed materially to the country’s industrial de- 
velopment. In the first place, our population in- 
creased from 19 million inhabitants in 1939 to 28 
million in 1954. Secondly, per capita consumption 
rose by 43% during the 1939-1953 period. 

However, the rhythm of industrialization must 
be accelerated even more to achieve these goals: 
1) To substitute Mexican products for many of 
those now imported, thus lessening the grave dis- 
equilibrium of the trade balance. 2) To provide 
employment for rural workers displaced by tech- 
nological advance in agriculture, as well as for 
young people entering the labor force for the 
first time. 3) To utilize fully and efficiently the 
country’s varied natural resources. 4) To improve 
the standard of living of the population, raising 
its monetary income, its material consumption, 
and its cultural satisfaction. 
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This month’s cover... was done by the artist Vlady, in- 
spired by the Manjarréz photograph of a garden wall that 
we publish on page 13. The symbol above signifies thunder, 
May being the month when gardens bloom under the first 
rains. It is the Aztec symbol for sound, used in their beoks 
to describe music and speech, as well. 
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Every publication has an angel. Ours, 
is a fellow by the name of Angus. He 
has been coming down regularly every 
year for the major fiestas, and there 
being so many of them, he now spends 
most of his time here. He considers 
himself an old-timer, and so takes a 
hand in national problems. Having been 
originally from New Jersey, he likes 
also to keep actively in touch with 
what Americans are doing. 

Angus used to be a bookkeeper. He 
worked in Manhattan and spent his 
lunch hour mostly in Cook’s, studying 
travel folders. He got to know the best 
routes for low-cost trips to all the 
interesting places in the world, but 
never had the chance to go himself, 
except to Atlantic City, and once to 
Newfoundland. 


—o 


Angus has been steering this publi- 
cation from its first scratch-pad stage. 
He took us severely in hand when it 
became evident we knew nothing about 
business. This happened in the first 
fifteen minutes of discussing our proj- 
ect. He told us we had to get organized 
right, and figure costs, and to go see 
a friend of his named J. J. McIntyre, 
whom we could find at General Motors 
attached to a cigar. 

Duly located, Mr. McIntyre turned 
out to be an executive, a Roosevelt 
man, and a Catholic, Scotch in business 
and Irish in every other respect, who 
had lived in Mexico for thirteen years 
and felt it to be home. Also, this pre- 
dominantly Protestant and Republic- 
an American community would seem 


to have made him its chairman, pres- 
ident, or otherwise wheel in most of 
its important civic organization or ac- 
tivities. 

At the time Angus dropped us on his 
agenda, Mac was worrying about the 
dollar-peso balance, then critical, and 
other Mexican national problems, figur- 
ing ways and means in which Amer- 
icans living here could help. The idea 
that they could or should, had been 
put forward once or twice by U. S. 
mavericks (Cabot Lodge, O’Dwyer), 
but it was a sharp departure from 
foreign colony practice and took selling. 

McIntyre, we discovered, was unlike 
most conventional businessmen, too, in 
that he was not nervous about deal- 
ing with writers and artists. He had 
done a spot of writing himself and 
knew a lot about typography, format, 
and many publishing problems. He told 
us this was because he had so many 
jobs to get through high school and 
college. He had first been a dock-hand, 
then a pants-presser, then a cop, and 
had ended up as a graduate accountant. 

Recently, G. M. sent him to the Ar- 
gentine, to head its business in Bue- 
nos Aires. When it was first announced 
he was going, the plant workers here 
made a pilgrimage to the Shrine of 
Guadalupe, as if he were being sent 
on a mission to Mars. He left in a 
blizzard of parties, scrolls, merit bad- 
ges, and editorials in the Mexican press 
on the theme of losing a good friend. 
Angus tells us he now lives in a castle 
and keeps wishing he were home. 


oOo 


President Eisenhower’s statement 
that all information on the Salk polio 
vaccine would be made available any- 


Pelee & puto, 


where in the world, including Russia, 
made a deep impression here. It 
brought home, better than thousands 
of words or any amount of other prop- 
aganda, what the American spirit is. 

A few days before, a statement from 
ex-President Lazaro Cardenas coincided 
in another connection with the Eisen- 
hower position. Salvador Gamiz Fer- 
nandez, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Technical Students, had 
written him, preoccupied about too 
much foreign influence due to scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and other educa- 
tional aid sponsored privately by for- 
eign institutions. What was clearly at 
issue was the desirability, for Mexico, 
of large numbers of students training 
in the United States, as is happening. 
Cardenas replied that: 

“...the wish to learn has no fron- 
tiers, nor is the desire for truth and 
justice limited in time or space. On the 











contrary, it would seem advisable... 
while duly protecting the legitimate 
objectives of scientific, nationalist and 
progressive education against illogical 
intrusion or imitation... to use to 
advantage the investigation, knowledge, 
and experience of modern technique, 
whatever country it may be coming 
from.” 


“ee 


A delegation from Chicago arrived 
here a short time ago to present a Jane 
Addams Memorial medal to the woman 
considered most outstanding in Mexi- 
co’s social] welfare work. The honoree 
was Sefiora Herlinda Trevifio de Saenz, 
widow of the educator and writer, 
Moises Saenz, who has been continuing 
her husband’s idealistic activities for 
many years; but so unassumingly that 
there has never been any mention 
of her in the press. (We had consider- 
able difficulty persuading her to allow 
us to print her name, as a member of 
our Advisory Board.) Sra. Saenz ac- 
cepted the medal with warm pleasure, 
but mystified. How could social-work 
leaders in Chicago have known any- 
thing about her? That’s easy. Angus. 
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Altitude: A great deal has been written 
about the Second Pan American Games 
which took place in Mexico City the 
latter half of March, but at least two 
aspects of the event have need of spe- 
cial mention. 

The first is the effect of high altitude 
on the athletes. There was much specu- 
lation about the desirability or even the 
advisability of holding an international 
event of such proportions in the rare- 
fied air of Mexico City, 7,600 feet above 
sea level. There was ominous talk of 
the effects of anoxia (lack of oxygen) 
on the performances of athletes trained 
at lower altitudes, and of the obvious 
advantages that would accrue to the 
home-bred participant. So much, in fact, 
was the altitude of Mexico City feared 
that Chile trained her athletes in the 
Andes in order to condition them prop- 
erly, while Argentina chose to send her 


contestants to Mexico City a month in 


advance of the event for on-the-spot 
training. 


— 


A few isolated and spectacular cases 
of exhaustion gave support to those 
who had predicted that the high alti- 
tude would be disastrous, although the 
unexpected failure of superbly trained 
men under great stress is not unusual 
in any altitude. What would have been 
an unfortunate incident at sea level be- 
came dangerous anoxia at 7,600 feet. 

A brief look at the results, and the 
Cassandras are routed: Of 29 track and 
field records established at sea level in 
Argentina four years ago, 23 were shat- 
tered in the Mexican capital, and not 
wholly by Mexicans. In the hop-skip- 
and-jump and in the 400 meters, the 
contestants set new world records. 

Nonetheless, if the story is to be ful- 
ly set down, it would seem that about 


ten days of acclimatization are neces. 
sary — how else explain the failures of 
Wes Santee and Mal Whitfield who ar. 
rived three or four days before their 
events and lacked the stamina for 
strong finishes? 


—? 


The other aspect deserving mention 
is the friendliness among competitors, 
and maybe even more significantly, the 
cordiality of the public toward the visi- 
tors. 

As if by agreement, the deportistas 
were treated like returning heroes. 
Groups of people made a point of being 
at the airport to welcome the visiting 
delegations; stores granted unasked-for 
discounts upon learning that the purch- 
asers were athletes; delegates found 
they were unable to buy tickets for the | 
bullfights, but only because entrance 
was free for them. Many were shower- 
ed with gifts from unidentified friends. 
To avoid any deep-seated favoritism, 
the public spontaneously formed two 
groups, cheer leaders and all, to give 
encouragement to “their team.” 


— 


One amusing incident points up how 
much general interest there was. A 
man, name unknown, who lives in the 
village of El Oro, in the mountains of 
the state of Hidalgo, heard about La 
Carrera de Maratén (42 kilometers). 
Under the impression that anyone 
could compete, he came to town, walk- 
ing the full distance from El Oro. Mex- 
ico’s athletes wore red shorts, so he 
dyed his underwear, sewed an image of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe on the back of 
his shirt and at the scheduled time took 
off, together with the other contestants. 
Some five hours after the race was 
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over he knocked at the gates of the 
Stadium “to check in.” His one com- 
plaint was that nobody had told him 
the object was to arrive first. 


so 


For those interested in vital statis- 
tics, the following list gives the posi- 
tions and points of the conuntries that 
led in the results: 


U.S. A. 1,506 
Argentina 621 
Mexico 554 
Chile 199 
Venezuela 170 
Brazil 151 
Canada 151 


~~ 


Drybacks: Drawn by the magnet of 
wages considerably higher than the 
prevailing scales in Mexico, Mexican 
laborers have for some years been 
streaming across the border in num- 
bers that now are no longer thousands 
or even tens of thousands. The most 
recent figure on the estimated number 
of “wetbacks” (illegal immigrants) 
entering the U. S. yearly is over one 
million. 

Mexican laborers are employed prin- 
cipally on the farms and ranches of 
Texas and California, as well as some 
inland states, at harvest time. And on 
railway construction or maintenance 
jobs — Mexicans call this el traque. 
They also form a now sizeable nucleus 
of factory labor in some large indus- 
trial cities, such as Chicago and De- 
troit. 

From the U. S. point of view, migra- 
tory labor of this volume has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, depend- 
ing on whose interest is involved. Far- 
mers in Texas and California have no 
objections to illegals, and in some cases 
have worked actively to bring them 
in and keep them so, it being obvious 
that such workers will take lower 
wages and don’t have much recourse 


in this or any other respect that might 
cost their employers more money than 
the ten cents an hour often paid. 

On the other hand, U. S. labor natur- 
ally objects very strongly to any status 
that tends to undermine U. S. wage 
scales and other benefits gained 
through many years of negotiation and 
struggle on their part. 

The U. S. government looks dimly on 
illegal immigration, of course, and des- 
ides has pointed out that if almost any- 
body can go across the border as a 
“wetback”, the elaborate checks and 
safeguards taken in Consulates become 
absurd. 

How to put an end to this strange 
situation? It would seem that tight co- 
operation between the two govern- 
ments would be an easy answer. But 
the overall larger interests of the two 
countries have often been defeated by 
minor politics in each. 

Last year, however, intelligent di- 
plomacy, plus some very active foot- 
work on the part of U. S. unions, prod- 
uced an agreement that has now be- 
come the base on which measures, to 
facilitate legal migration are worked 
out. Solution of the wetback problem, 
towards giving legal status to labor 
needed in the U. S., has now become 
an almost routine, smoothly running 
procedure, in comparison with condi- 
tions as they existed in the recent past. 

In April, the Mexican government 
announceed amendments to the agre- 
ement which are, in fact, concrete pro- 
cedures to be followed, mostly guaran- 
teeing protection measures for the mi- 
grants. A provious announcement ma- 
de jointly by Mexican and U. S. labor 
organizations had announced an inter- 
change of privileges, whereby nationals 
of either side are entitled to the rights 
of union men within a border zone. 
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WHO: The World Health Organization, 
created in 1948 by the United Nations 
to improve global health, is meeting 
here early in May. Except for 1949, 


when it met in Rome, this Is its first 
Congress away from headquarters in 
Geneva. 
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Its sessions will focus attention on 
Mexico’s sanitation program, which has 
been going on energetically for some 
years, towards eradicating the diseases 
that cost this country the most, in hu- 
man life and work-power. Typhoid and 
typhus have been brought pretty well 
under control; dysenteric diseases, due 
mostly to inadequate water systems 
and insufficient sanitation, decrease as 
more money makes good drinking wa- 
ter and propersewage disposal available 
in increasing areas. Malaria, to which 
the Rockefeller people had been devot- 
ing intensive attention, is no longer tak- 
en for granted as inevitable in all the 
tropics, and an Inter-American cam- 
paign to eradicate it completely is now 
being shaped up. 











STUDENT SUMMER 


By Dick Hayman 


Thousands of American students, both graduate and 
undergraduate, are attracted every summer to Mexico 
by the ideal combination of Latin environment, low 
costs, and rewarding centers of learning, seminars, and 
workshops. 

The National University of Mexico, one of the oldest 
academic institutions in America (it was founded in 
1551), offers a six-weeks’ summer session especially 
designed for the needs and interests of English-speak- 
ing students. At first popular primarily among teachers 
of Spanish, now, in its thirty-fourth year, it has broad- 
ened its scope to include special studies in Latin-Amer- 
ican history and economics, Spanish and Spanish-Amer- 
ican literature, social sciences, and the arts. Its faculty 
is chosen from among Mexico’s most brilliant intel- 
lectuals, whose appeal is perhaps mainly to graduate 
students. 

Some of its courses are unique, or almost — where 
else would you have the chance to learn the Maya 
language, or Nahua, the language of the Aztecs? And, 
although its intellectual demands are anything but lax, 
the courses are pleasantly interspersed with vacation- 
time goings-on — concerts of popular songs, courses in 
Mexican dancing, outings to archaeological sites that 
are almost like picnics, etc. 

This year the Summer School will probably still 
occupy its long-familiar quarters in the old San Cosme 
Palace (San Cosme 71) in downtown Mexico City, a 
baroque Spanish building that at first glance looks as 
if it were composed entirely of gargoyles. The class- 
rooms, comfortably shabby from much use, look out 
on sunlit patios. From here to the startling modernity 
of University City, where it will probably move next 
year, is indeed a leap over centuries. 

Summer classes run from June 27 through August 
12, with final examinations held the following week. 
Tuition fees amount to $75 in U.S. currency, payable 
by bank draft only. Ex-servicemen may attend under 
the G, I. Bills. 








Beyond the iron-studded door, students linger in 
the sunlit patio of ancient San Cosme Palace. 


National University credits are transferrable to most 
U.S. institutions. The B.A. degree is not awarded, but 
the M.A. is conferred in the fields of Spanish language, 
literature, history, government, anthropology and plas- 
tic arts. A thorough knowledge of Spanish is required 
from those students interested in work toward the 
Ph. D. degree. 

Mexico City College, now located on a handsomely 
landscaped 20-acre campus a few miles from Mexico 
City on the highway to Toluca, is currently celebrating 
its fifteenth anniversary as “the only U.S.-type liberal 
arts college in Latin America.” Its annual Summer 
Workshop will go into its fifth year of operation on 
June 13. 

This special summer session will be divided into 
five sections: Latin-American Culture, Creative Writing, 
Applied Arts, Anthropology, and the Teaching of Span- 
ish. These are offered on two five-week schedules, run- 
ning from June 13 through July 15 and from July 18 
through August 19. 

Workshops include lectures, panel discussions, regu- 
lar classroom sessions, practical work, and excursions 
to points of interest in and around Mexico City, as well 
as field trips to weaving (Continued on page 22) 
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An old caricature of Franklin D. Roosevelt? No. The date of this is 
probably around the year 1400. It is an Aztec sculpture, made of lava 
rock, and portrays... a traveling salesman. The sculpture was photo- 
graphed in the patio of the Cuernavaca home of Sr. Felipe Teixidor, 
critic and collector. 





What are these miniatures made of? A 
material that everybody is familiar with, 
but for other uses. If you can identify it, 
we will give you a prize made of the same 
preparation. The first 10 prize-winners 
will also be entitled to annual subgcrip- 
tions to Mexico This Month. Our address: 
Atenas 42-504, México 6, D. F. 

Photos: Héctor Manjarréz. 
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MARILES 


General Humberto Mariles, Olympics 
Individuals Equestrian Champion in 
1948, came into the news again in 
March of this year, when his team won 
the Pan American Olympics Eques- 
trian championship. His “boys,” Jaime 
de la Garza, Roberto Vifials and Joa- 
quin D’Harcourt, tucked complete vic- 
tories for Mexican horsemanship com- 
fortably under their belts. 

Mariles, whose own riding trophies 
occupy two rooms of his home and 
look like a museum of silver-craft, is 
particularly famous for what is called 
“the Mexican style.” This is explained 
by experts as consisting of: 1, an al- 


General Humberto Mariles takes ob- 
stacle at the Military Riding School. 
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most infallible sure-seatedness; 2, the 
ability to jump very high obstacles, 
and stop short — and safely — almost 
immediately after the jump; and, 3, a 
peculiar way of bestriding the horse, 
especially in jumping, that seems vir- 
tually to weld the rider to the steed. 

There are many legends about how 
this “Mexican style,” which, on the 
international contest level, was de- 
veloped at the Military Riding School 
(the Mexican army’s cavalry cadets) 
originated. According to Mariles him- 
self, who is head of the school and 
trains its champions (horses and rid- 
ers), the famous “style” is a natural 
outgrowth of ranchero and charro tech- 
niques. 

A ranchero is a small rancher, about 
equivalent to the U. S. cowboy or the 
Argentine gaucho, except that he is al- 
so a land and cattle owner. A charro, 
however, is not as easy to understand 
or describe, He is an outgrowth of the 
Andalusian gentleman, who in turn 
was an outgrowth of the medieval 
knight-errant; and in Mexican ranch 
life, charro means super-horseman, 
daredevil, he-man, romantic lover, and 
of course, gentleman. His costume, 
tight leather buttoned in silver and 
huge swaggering hat, can be worn by 
anyone, but few men dare wear it who 
aren’t reasonably sure they can live up 
to it, as least in horsemanship, which 
has to be flawlessly daring. 

A charro horse has been trained al- 
most like a circus animal. He can stop 











STYLE 


in mid-gallop, short and sharp, and not 
stumble or throw his ricer out of bal- 
ance, He can turn daintily on a dime, 
or nearly, and this is one of the chief 
points in Mexican riding technique 
that has given both Mariles and Mari- 
les trainees many victories. 

When Mariles says charro, he is 
quick to add that he means the true 
charro—a man accustomed to work- 
ing with horses from the time he is 
able to walk; not the fancy charros to 
be seen on Sunday in the park. 

The rancher charro comes of an old 
tradition, begun at the time of the col- 
onization of Mexico by the Spaniards. 
But his style of riding, Mariles says, 
owes a great deal to the Indians. By 
royal edict, they were forbidden to ride 
— horses were for the gentlemen only. 

They watched wistfully by day, and 
at night stole rides bareback with a 
rope for a bridle. In this way they de- 
veloped a skill which was handed down 
through generations of rancheros and 
ranch hands. Moreover, Mexico was, 
for a long time, a country in which the 
horse was the only means of transpor- 
tation, and also, in most families, man’s 
principal helper in rounding up and 
protecting the cattle which were an in- 
tegral part of the national economy. 

“Necessity makes the best teacher,” 
Mariles says. “That's why our best bull- 
fighters, too, are always the poor boys, 
not the ones who come from the wealth- 
ier families.” 

Mariles himself came by his: horse- 
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By Emma Gutiérrez Sudrez 


manship as a natural result of his 
background and early life. Born in 
Parral, Chihuahua, of an Army fami- 
ly, he spent his childhood years riding 
through the countryside, where his fa- 
ther’s military assignments took him. 
In 1926 he entered the National Mili- 
tary School, where he learned his first 
equestrian techniques under formal 
training. After graduation in 1931 and 
appointment to a regiment, he was seen 
riding by Genera] Joaquin Amaro, one 
of Mexico’s Army chiefs, who saw his 
possibilities and had him transferred 
to the Cavalry School, where he be- 
gan training in a more intensive way. 

“In the beginning it was hard going,” 
he says. “It is not easy for an unknown 
newcomer to break into the closed cir- 
cle of officers who consider themselves 
experts in horsemanship, and are often 
not open to any new ideas.” 

The “Mexican technique,” that he 
himself is credited with developing, he 
describes as being essentially the com- 
plete control of the rider over the 
horse, thus enabling him to get the 
horse to take even apparently impos- 
sibly high obstacles; or turn on minimal 
space, or stop short after each jump. 
A charro trained horse, with a rider 
completely sure of himself, is champion 
material — this, says Mariles, is where 
Mexico’s victories come from. 

Another point in the Mariles teach- 
ing is that each rider trains and devel- 
ops his horse himself, to suit his own 
individual style. He believes that rider 














and horse should be identified with 
each other closely. He likes to start 
his pupils out young, and his best riders 
have been training from childhood. 
Joaquin D’Harcourt and Roberto Vi- 
fials, two of the stars in the Pan Amer- 
ican Olympics team, have been work- 
ing with General Mariles since they 
were twelve years old. Jaime de la 
Garza, the third member of the team, 
began his training six years ago when 
he graduated from Military College. 
The oldest of the boys is now twenty- 
four. Mariles is very proud of the fact 
that both his riders and horses average 
considerably younger than most cham- 
pionship contestants elsewhere. 


How does he develop riding stars? 
He demands, first of all, certain qual- 
ifications, among which he counts as 
highest, an interest in and love of 
horses. Along with this, his pupils must 
be able willingly to accept discipline, 
no matter how harsh or inflexible it 
may at times seem; not pamper them- 
selves; and be able to do teamwork, 
well. But the quality which makes the 
truly great rider is a “feeling” for hors- 
@s possessed only by a born artist. 

“An artist,” he says, “feels his art 
deep within him, whether he is a paint- 
er, sculptor, bullfighter, or dancer. He 
can learn techniques. But his art comes 
from within himself. It is the same 
with horsemen, Animal and rider must 
almost be parts of each other, in order 
to get maximum perfection. A horse 
can't tell whether his rider is in top 
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Vicky at age seven. 


Pan American Olympics Champion 
D’Harcourt. 

























This feat is called “The Death Pass,” and is ranked as top charro riding. 
It consists of jumping from one galloping mount to another, the second being 
an unbroken colt. As, generally, this is done with horsemen and unmounted 
horses following, a miss may mean something very close to death. Charro feats 
emphasize the element of danger — to challenge death is the nub of being a 
true charro — and is a national sport in other ways, also. Photo courtesy of 
Lt. Col. José Lepe. 


condition. The true rider, however, 
feels instinctively what shape his horse 
is in, and demands of him exactly as 
much — but no more — than the ani- 
mal can give.” 

In the Mariles family, everybody 
rides, and wins medals and cups, except 
the two smallest girls, who insist on 
playing with dolls and will have noth- 
ing to do with being equestrian 
geniuses. There are three women in 
the family who are. One is Mariles’ 
wife, Alicia, and another, her sister, 
Eva, who is an international star. The 
most brilliant star in the Mariles fam- 
ily, however, is little Vicky, who has 
been riding since she was two, and has 
been winning important contests since 
before she was seven. 

At present, aged eleven, she is her 
father’s ‘“‘test-pilot” in trying out the 
horses he trains. General Mariles says 
also, that she has had a considerable 
role in developing the “Mexican Style.” 
Watching a slow motion film of Vicky 
taking a high obstacle, when she was 
quite small, and searching for flaws 
in her technique, Mariles noticed that 
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the little girl, whose legs were much 
too short to give her proper leverage 
or a good hold on the horse’s body, 
threw her own body forward almost 
parallel with the horse’s neck as she 
took the jump, straightening out as 








she landed. This seemed to. give horse 
and rider a perfect balance in motion, 
and the famous trainer began using 
Vicky’s technique, and teaching it to his 
pupils, with great success. 

People who know Mariles well say 
that his principal trait as a teacher, 
is the iron discipline he imposes on | 
his pupils — and on himself. His wife 
has known it to break only once. It 
happened, she says, when Vicky took 
part in her first international compe- 
tition. Her father had taken her to 
Harrisburg, Pa., where she had created 
a sensation, and from there, to Madison 
Square Garden, where she won the 
heart of New York with the noncha- 
lance with which she took jumps as 
high as five and a half feet. 

A few days later the family were 
in Toronto, vacationing, and Mariles 
walked into their hotel quarters and 
announced that he had entered Vicky 
in the International Junior Competi- 
tion about to take place there. The 
mother protested — Vicky was much 
too young to take part in an event 
of this sort, where she would have to 
use her own judgment entirely; and 
the father insisted just as vigorously 
that this was precisely why he had 
entered her, to see how much she could 
do oh her own, Vicky, asked what she 
thought, looked up from Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs and drawled 
indifferently that it was OK. 

She tied for first place with 17-year- 
old Shirley Thomas, of Canada. In 
order to decide the tie, both contestants 
would have to take the course a second 
time, with higher obstacles. When 
Vicky was about to take the first one, 
Sefiora Mariles turned to the General 
and found he wasn’t there. He couldn’t 
stand it... and returned to ‘the course 
only when informed that his daughter, 
in true Mariles fashion, had crowned 
herself International Junior Equestrian 
Champion. Vicky, says her mother, 
waited impatiently while the photog- 
raphers fussed around taking her 
from all angles. And then went back 
to Snow White and the Dwarfs. 








Garden wall, San Angel. Photo: Héctor Manjarréz. 
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...Modern man, around the world, lives the greater part of his 
time in public... I ask myself what time of day this modern man 
can find to allow himself the stimuli of creative and spiritual 
thought... Also, I ask myself if this modern way of living permits 
to one the peace and the serenity that every man should enjoy 
every day... It is important that the garden, in some climates and 
for whole seasons, should serve as living space and as meeting 
ground... The closed garden gives the feelings of privacy and of 
intimacy that are found in the home... Such a garden leads man 
to daily meetings with beauty and causes him to fall into medita- 
tion without effort and with reduced tensions... I believe that ar- 
chitects must design gardens for use; gardens that contribute to 
the joy that comes from living in beauty; gardens that aid in man’s 
spiritual development, a need in every man, ancient or modern. 


Luis BARRAGAN 


PRIVACY 


Walls, often jagged at the top with 
broken glass set into the masonry, en- 
close the gardens — and patios also of 
course — of most Mexican houses. 

Gardens in the United States as a 
rule are something to show; landscaped 
to set off the house, and at most fenc- 
ed or vined around play spots. In Mex- 
ico as in Europe, the feeling of “home” 
is as of a fortress, heavily protect- 
ed against all intrusion, even so much 
as the glance of a passerby. Security, 
tranquillity, privacy, are the aims, add- 
ing up to protection in every sense, 
of people, property, and individual 
peace. 

This design for living is Spanish on 
the one hand, Indian on the other. The 
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GARDENS 


FOR PRIVACY 


Cloistered patio, Huejotzingo Convent. Photo: Héctor Manjarréz. 


Corner of garden, Armida house, San Angel. 
Photo: Héctor Manjarréz. 


Spaniards brought with them the Moor- 
ish idea of homes built around a court, 
part lounge, part garden, of which the 
principal feature invariably is water, 
in some form; generally a fountain or 
a pool. They also brought the monkish 
cloister and the fort. The three ideas 
combine in many variations, in Mexi- 
can homes, depending of course on 
the climate and local conditions, but 
they reiterate always the same insist- 
ence on privacy. 

For their part, the Indians were ac- 
customed to living with large areas of 
space around each individual house. In 
the Valley of Mexico, houses were set 
each on its little island; elsewhere, on 
a hill or mountain-top. Thus a “town” 
covered many miles and was virtually 
invisible as such. It was a constant 
source of complaint of the first mis- 
sionary friars, that they could not per- 
suade their charges to live in Spanish- 
type towns. Finally they were able to 
do so, but then only partly, using legal 
and military force. 

Modern architecture for a while open- 
ed up some Mexican homes to public 
view, and in some sections of Mexico 
City you do find living rooms visible 
from the street. Yet, the building re- 
strictions in these same zones, against 
high walls around the gardens, turned 
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out impossible to enforce. In the newest 
residential section, called the “Gardens 
of the Pedregal,” the Spanish idea of 
walls, and the Indian demand for space, 
both aimed at privacy, are combined. 
The houses are there secondarily, set in 
gardens that are chunks of wilderness 
—lava rock and incredible blooms. The 
“lots” are estate-size, and are all en- 
closed by high stone walls. 
Luis Barragan, whose imaginative 
daring as both architect and landscape 
artist (not to mention considerable 
business shrewdness) produced the 
Gardens of the Pedregal from what 
was a piece of gray forbidding desert, 
established the style of this now spec- 
tacularly famous development, accord- 
ing to his very personal ideas of what 
modern architecture—and especially ie a - 
. ; ; a. Stat 
ct — ought to be. His artistic phi- a < — * Ra cere 
osophy, as expressed in his own home = oe > a — Teter’ ~ 
and exquisite cloistered garden, con- 
siders privacy as the first basic need 
in a home. Why to him, this, rather 
than any other need — such as ease of 
mechanical function, etc.—is para- 
mount for modern living, he states in 
the lines that open this section. 
To the stranger, especially from the 
United States, the first impression of 
Mexico’s walled gardens is often that 
it’s a pretty unfriendly business — and 
more than tantalizing. What goes on 
behind those huge iron studded gates? 
Many kinds of lives of course. Movie 
stars and other personages, but also, 
ordinary families, because you do not 
necessarily have to be a millionaire to 
afford this kind of luxurious space. 


Modern version of walled garden, in Gardens of 
the Pedregal residential development. 





Wilderness enclosed. A piece of typ 
ical Barragdn landscape from the 
Gardens of the Pedregal. The trees 
here are most often colorines or palo 
bobo (Boob Trees), which root any- 
where and bloom in the driest season. 











Highway information courtesy Pemex 


Mexico 15, from Tijuana, Lower California, 

to Tapachula, Chiapas (when completed) 2,680 miles 
Nogales-Guadalajara-Mexico City 1,516 miles 
Mexico 45, Ciudad Juarez to Mexico City. 1,293 miles 
Mexico 85, Pan American Highway from 

Nuevo Laredo to Mexico City 
Mazatlan-Matamoros highway 
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IN, OUT, AND AROUND 
BY CAR 


By Eudora Garrett 


So you want to see the country and are driving, and 
you'd like the very last word on how to plan your trip to 
best advantage? 

To tell that story today is a pleasure, because you have 
ample choice of routes that allow you to enjoy variety 
of scenery, climate, and interesting places en route. From 
no more than a few scattered roads twenty years ago, 
Mexico has produced a network that now amounts to 
about 18,000 miles of good all-weather highways. About 
12,000 are first-class pavement, and the rest, surfaced and 
rapidly being finished. In addition, there are some 3,000 
miles of unsurfaced road, not officially advised except in 
the dry season. 

Take a look at the map and you will see the possibili- 
ties of “in” one way and “out” the other, looping the 
loops and circling. This is really the best way to plan for 
enjoyment of your trip, and never mind the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. Time-wise, plan for a lower 
average mileage than on U. S. straightaways. Many, in 
fact most, of Mexico’s highways cut through mountain 
chains, and on these stretches the riding is spectacular 
but hardly advisable over fifty per, at the maximum 

Mexico’s highway system is laid out methodically in a 
sort of hop-scotch pattern: five great north-south trunk 
lines, of which three are finished; and several coast to 
coast transversals, with constantly increasing “loops” con- 
necting the main lines. Of these the oldest (and of course 
the best known) is the Pan American Highway, entering 
at Laredo. And the newest, the Mexico-Acapulco express 
highway, a remarkable feat of engineering. 

Virtually without exception, all Mexican highways cut 


(Far Left) Monterrey, against 
background of its famous split- 
mountain skyline. 


(Left) Roadside musician, near 
San Luis Potosi. 
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through several layers of climate — so 
that often you may be on brisk and 
windy tableland and then within the 
hour, in exotic tropics. Most population 
centers, especially the older cities, lie 
in valleys, generally in temperate cli- 
mate, which means half-way up to the 
high tableland on which the capital 
sits, also in its valley. You will there- 
fore find it rewarding to “spot’ your 
stops keeping this in mind, panning 
to concentrate your time in the cen- 
tral regions — and along the ccasts if 
you like the sea. The Pacific coast es- 
pecially, offers many discoveries in 
beaches, fishing places, and beautiful 
resorts, some of them just developing 
and therefore glamorous and exciting 
as nature, rather than as resort, like 
Acapulco. 

The new Pacific coast highway (15) 
is a natural for Californians. It opens 
up a playground, Lower California, al- 


ful green pined valleys, in which lie 
old Spanish cities —Morelia, Patzcuaro, 
Uruapan, for example— that are lovely 
to look at and most pleasant to spend 


in the larger centers. As for safety, 
all Mexican highways are very thor- 
oughly patrolled and, as you will find, 
their principal interest is not in catch- 


r ready attracting winter vacationers in time in. ing the speeding motorist but in 
n very large numbers; and goes down Food? Shelter? Gas? Repair ser- watching over him —and her— it being 
n 


through old ports such as Mazatlan, 


vices? Safety? 


taken for granted that mostly they're 


J curving inland to Guadalajara, second There are good hotels and motels, strangers, ignoring the simplest facts 
largest city of Mexico and interesting adequately though not yet thickly, spac- of life, such as the Spanish language, 

a both for its colonial atmosphere and ed along all highways. Gas stations, and therefore, to be taken in hand and 

k its new industrial character. From here’ ditto. Trailer camps are few and far treated with tolerant and tender care. 

‘0 it is almost a “must” to loop into Mi- between, as until recently, most trail- P. S. Bring along your metric table 

od choacan, one of the most beautiful erites were timid about attempting and a pencil and pad. Distances are 

se regions in Mexico, which combines mountain highways. Garages with re measured off in kilometers, gas and oil 

1B dramatic mountain scenery with peace- pair service are to be counted on only _ sold in liters. 
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Gorcia Caves near Monterrey 
a8 once a horseback excursion, 
bw cable-cars take picnickers. 


Mazatlan, on Pacific Coast, one of Mexico’s colonial ports, 
now a favorite vacation place for Californians. 


Garden spot in San Luis Potost. 
Tower is nineteenth Century. 
























































Tata Jesucristo. Oil. Photo: Edward Weston. 


FRANCISCO GOITIA 


Francisco Goitia is very well known, 
in Mexico and elsewhere, as a remark- 
able painter. There is a rather unu- 
sual legend around his name, because 
he lives in an adobe hut, in the poorest 
peasant style. The hut is surrounded 
by high barbed-wire defenses, and 
guarded by ferocious dogs. And it is 
generally believed that Goitia admits 
no one, and refuses any contact what- 
soever with the contemporary world. 

It is said that he wears peasant dress 
in order to circulate, unnoticed, in the 
city; that he appears in art galleries 
and government offices dressed in this 
way so as to be thought and treated as 
an ordinary laborer. 

Much of this is true. Goitia is an art- 
ist who works very slowly, towards 
perfection of each tone and stroke, 
and above all towards the exact coin- 
cidence of factors — the light, the back- 
ground, the way the mode] feels his 
or her role — that can synchronize into 
what he calls “the instant of passion” 
—the one moment when the artist can 
catch utter beauty, or gaiety, or grief 
—whatever it is that he is trying to 
communicate. 


To work this way requires freedom 
from the demands of social, family and 
business life. But Goitia made his 
choice and solved his artist’s problem, 
by removing from his life all but the 
essentials for survival. 

Morever, he is a very religious man. 
Christ taught austerity, humility, and 
poverty, and Goitia applies these teach- 
ings with all the sincerity of an early 
Christian. So, for these reasons also, 
he has reduced his wants to food, shel- 
ter, and clothing, and even these on the 


Francisco Goitia. Photo: Héctor 
Manjarréz. 







level of the very poorest of the poor. 

It is a curious experience to sit on a 
three-legged stool in a peasant yard 
and discuss esthetic theory or the ab- 
stract thought of this or that philoso- 
pher — Schopenhauer is one of Goi- 
tia’s preferred writers — so that what 
happened in this morning’s paper be- 
longs indeed to another world. And, 
over the months — sometimes even 
years — to watch the progress of a 


painting or two, each aimed always — 


at finding the exact physical form to 
express some preoccupation of the art- 
ist’s mind. 

Goitia’s most famous painting, Tata 
Jesucristo, is obviously sorrow, unbear- 
able grief, to anyone who looks at 
it; the moment equivalent to Christ's 
own pain when He, too, cried out in 
desolation. ; 

Goitia says that he worked on this 
canvas for many months, but that it 
would not come to life. His figures 
were just shapes. So he set his mod- 
els to talking about their lives and 
experiences, lightly, but deliberate- 
ly, probing for the “clue”... the area 
of sensitivity... the unbearable pain. 
And found it in the woman on the left, 
who had lost her son. 

She had gone to the village to sell 
something, for corn, and when she 
came back he wasn’t there. Goitia 
pressed her for details and yet more 
details of how she called him, and look- 
ed, and cried out, and hunted all over, 
until in the moment of frightful reali- 
zation that he was gone, her body 
shrank into itself, he says, and she 
twisted her foot and threw her hands 
to her face. That was it — “the instant 
of passion” — that, he says, makes a 
work of art. 

Goitia almost never exhibits his work 
and has seldom sold any of it. The Sec- 
retariat of Education put him on a 
small salary a long time ago (when 
Manue] Gamio, Mexico’s great anthro- 
pologist, was Sub-Secretary), and the 
artist was kept on the government 
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War News. Sketch for drypoint, Francisco Goitia.. Photo: Edward Weston. 


payroll for many years, turning his 
work over to the Department of 
Education, or the Institute of Fine 
Arts. 

This month, the tiny gallery call- 
ed El Cuchitril announces a Goitia 
show, which in Mexico's art world 


is, of course, top headline news. The 
show is to consist of a few works 
mostly from the collection of Lic. 
Luna Arroyo, who is Goitia’s biog- 
rapher; and an onyx mask, a re- 
cent experimenta] departure from 
painting. A. B. 


Teotihuacan Figure. Oil, Francisco Goitia, Photo; Edward Weston, 


THE ARTS 


MUSIC 


There is a special significance about 
the concert season in Mexico this year. 
The state-financed National Symphony 
Orchestra (Orquesta Sinfénica Nacio- 
nal) was formally dissolved on Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, and reconstituted in Feb- 
ruary 1955, by way of a competition. 
More than 200 instrumentalists applied 
for places in the orchestra which has 
now emerged as an invigorated and 
gifted company of 84 of Mexico’s best 
musicians, 

In Mexico the increasing need for 
good music has brought about an inter- 
esting merger between the govern- 
ment’s Institute of Fine Arts and the 
private enterprise concert agency Aso- 
ciacién Musical Daniel. They are work- 
ing together this year, for the first 
time, presenting a most satisfactory 
season of symphony concerts at the 
Palace of Fine Arts. 

The refurbished orchestra has as its 
resident conductor the young Mexican 
maestro, Luis Herrera de la Fuente, 
who has announced programs of par- 
ticular interest, since they include im- 
portant works from the contemporary 
repertoire, alongside old classical fa- 
vorites. Herrera de la Fuente began 
his season on March 25 with a fine 
performance of Carl Orff’s Carmina 
Burana, a colorful work for chorus 
and orchestra by one of Germany’s 
leading present-day composers. 

May’s programs include a number of 
special occasions which should on no 
account be missed by music-lovers. On 
Friday May 6 and Sunday May 8 the 
guest conductor will be Antal Dorati, 
permanent conductor of the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra. The soloist 
will be Higinio Ruvalcaba, one of Mex- 
ico’s leading violin virtuosi, In the 
concerts listed for May 13 and May 
15, Dorati will have as soloist the pian- 
ist Abbey Simon. Perhaps the most 
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Pictures reproduced on this page are from the exhibition of American Engrav- 
ers at the National Institute of Fine Arts, Library of Congress Collections. 











The Bridge Sunday. Lithograph 
by Prentiss Taylor. 





Seat of Wisdom. Serigraph by Sister Mary 
Coreta, 


Vii, AN%y 2 Eee : BY oS <— Migration. Color lithograph. 
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Lawrence Barrett. 


Cycle (Winter). 
Calor etching 
by J. L. Steg 
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your records? 


There is a good chance that 
that is exactly what you are 
doing. 


Remember... there is no such 
thing as a permanent needle... 
they all wear... and as they 
wear they chew up your re- 
cords. 


If the needle you are using 
has seen more use than 


Steel 5S hours 
Osmium —_ 
Sapphire _ « 
Diamond 500 ,, 


ITS TIME TO CHANGE! 
And when you change, get a 
General Electric diamond 
needle. Naturally they cost 
more... but thanks to their 
long life they actually cost 
) you less... about half that 
of ordinary needles. 





Mary 


Progress Is Our Most 
Important Product 


fs 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


S.A. de C.¥. 
Paseo de la Reforma 265 
} México, D. F. 
_ GUADALAJARA MONTERREY 
VERACRUZ PUEBLA MEXICALI 
* Marca Registeada en E. U. A. 
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MUSIC 


brilliant work in Dorati’s programs is 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra, which 
is scheduled for May 13 and 15. 

On May 20 and 22, Luis Herrera de 
la Fuente, takes over again in collabo- 
ration with Ruggiero Ricci, who will 
be soloist in the Paganini Violin Con- 
certo. The program receives its Mexi- 
can hall-mark with a performance of 
Sinfonia India, one of the most popular 
and attractive works by Mexico’s lead- 
ing composer, Carlos Chavez. By way 
of contrast, Herrera de la Fuente will 
introduce to Mexico, during this con- 
cert, Arnold Schoenberg’s exciting and 
advanced cantata A Survivor from 
Warsaw. 

In the space of two hours, therefore, 
we shall be carried by music into 
the leisurely, florid age of Paganini, 
through the rhythms of primitive Mex- 
ico, into the atmosphere of twentieth 
century total war, productive of the 
savagery of the Warsaw ghetto and the 
heroism of its victims. 

The Manuel M. Ponce Musical Asso- 
ciation continues its Thursday night 
series of chamber music concerts. On 
May 12 the Yugoslavian pianist Nayda 
Stankovich presents a recital of works 
by Handel, Schubert, Schumann, Ra- 
vel and Debussy. M. F. 


ACS 





Quote 
Worth Remembering 


“The work of all the people of 
Mexico is our only authentic 
and permanent wealth. Only 
through this can we achieve the 


prosperity of our country.” 


ADOLFO RUIZ CORTINES 
PRESIDENT OF MExIco 


in his Annual Report to the 
Congress, September 1, 1954. 


This advertisement is sponsored 


as a public service by the Cia. 
Nacional de Electricidad, S. A. 
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REMINGTON “60” 


The largest selling 
electric shaver 
in the world. 


SHAVE! 


Without cuts 
Without water 
Without lather 
Without brush 
Without lotion 
Without powder 
Without removing 
your coat 


SHAVE IN 
60 SECONDS! 


e In your home 

e In your office 

@ Wherever you are 

e At any given moment 


16 million movements 
per minute. 
253 sharp blades 
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e Any face 
e@ Any beard 


for sale at 

PRINCIPAL 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES 





Insurgentes 30 
Tel. 35-15-84 México, D. F. 
















STUDENT SUMMER (Continued from page 8) 


and pottery centers in nearby villages, 
and visits to in-progress mural projects. 

With the exception of the Workshop 
in Anthropology, which costs $130 for 
the ten-week field course, each of the 
five-week sections carries a tuition fee 
of $57.50, plus a $7.50 laboratory fee 
to defray expenses of special trips and 
excursions. 

Apart from the Workshops, the regu- 
lar MCC Summer Quarter is held June 
13 through August 26, and tuition is 
$105 for the eleven weeks of study. 

Neither MCC nor the National Uni- 
versity possesses dormitory facilities, 
but both have housing offices to direct 
students to rooms in the homes of Mex- 
ican families. Accommodations are cho- 
sen for their convenience to the re- 
spective schools, and their cost is whol- 
ly reasonable. 

One of the oldest smaller summer 
university centers is The Interamer- 
ican School in Saltillo, Coahuila, not 
far from the northern industrial me- 
tropolis of Monterrey. Like the two 
state universities, Jalisco and Michoa- 
can, that offer special summer ses- 
sions, it draws students especially at- 
tracted by the idea of living in a com- 
plete change of scene, and close to 
Mexican families and ways of life. The 
University of the State of Jalisco is 
located in its capital, Guadalajara, 
which is a city at the same time very 
conservative and colonial, and yet high- 
ly sophisticated in its culture; many 
of Mexico’s boldest modern artists have 
grown up here. 

The Michoacan University is in Mo- 
relia, a small, beautifully designed, co- 
lonial city that cherishes above all its 
liberal traditions and its closeness to 
Mexico’s Independence leaders and 
thinkers. Nearby at Lake PA&tzcuaro, 


the UNESCO has an interesting educa- 
tional project, where students from all 
over the world work in pilot projects 
focusing particularly on rural educa- 


tional problems. j 


For artists, the three centers of spe- 
cial interest are the workshops and | 
schools in San Miguel de Allende, Tax- 
co and Lake Chapala. San Miguel, now 
incorporated into the University of 
nearby Guanajuato, is located in a very 
beautiful small city, once the residence 
of silver-wealthy grandees. Taxco, also 
a former silver center, and now famous 
for its modern use of this metal in 
jewelry, and for its other popular 
crafts, has long been an artists’ colony. 
The Taxco School of Art emphasizes, 
primarily, jewelry design and also 
landscape painting — and one look at 
the place is all that is necessary to 
understand why this is so. 

Lake Chapala has been a favorite 
retreat for artists and writers for many 
years. D. H. Lawrence worked on his 
Plumed Serpent here, and the Amer- 
ican poet Witter Bynner as a rule spent 
all his summers here also. Tennessee 
Williams did his first drafts of The 
Poker Night, now famous as A Street- 
car Named Desire, in Chapala. 

This year for the first time, Acapul- 
co enters the list of vacation places 
offering, as well, academic learning 
and specialized study. The courses are 
a special session of the State College 
of Guerrero, and will include Spanish, 
history, literature, fine arts, and Mex- 
ican folklore. Realistically included, 
however, are courses in swimming, 
fishing, water-skiing, fencing, bull- 
fighting and guitar playing. No doubt 
singing in the moonlight, too, will go 
into the curriculum in response to 
student demand. 
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HOW TO 
CATCH 


AND TRAIN 


a 


PARROT 


May being the month for woodsy 
walks, our Do-It-Yourself feature this 
issue tells you how to catch and train 
a parrot. No kit is needed. 

The techniques demonstrated below 
by Angus are the combined result of 
his careful researches in the regions 
of Veracruz, Yucatan, and Guerrero, 
where the best talent in talking par- 
rots comes from. 

Step One in catching a parrot is to 
locate it. This is done by looking 
into the crotches of medium-height 
trees, where parrot nests are dug into 
the tree itself. Really good talking par- 
rots have black tongues, and males are 
preferable. For best results, your par- 
rot should be a nestling, only recently 
hatched. 

It is generally believed that birds 
hatched in April make the best talkers, 
but Angus says that in his experience, 
the ones hatched in May, though slow- 
er to learn, rate higher in long-range 





“Step One in catching a parrot is to locate it. This is done 
by looking into the crotches of medium-height trees.” 


performance, as their characters are 
more relaxed. 

Step Two is to endear yourself to the 
parrot, working towards reciprocal af- 
fection. You do this by feeding him lit- 
tle pellets of fresh nixtamal. In order 
to be sure that your nixtamal is really 
fresh, the only reliable procedure is to 
make it yourself. 

This is simple, if you are careful to 


soak the necessary amount of corn, 
overnight, in water and lime, thus loos- 
ening the husks. Grinding it is a chore 
that may seem a little burdensome, but 
is more than repaid by its effect on the 
plumage and character of your bird. 
Character formation is the true sec- 
ret of success in parrot-training. He 
must learn, by gentle coaxing and mur- 
muring endearments, to walk confi- 
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“Grinding it is a chore that may seem a little burdensome, but is more 
than repaid by its effect on the plumage and character of your bird.” 


dently around your neck and nibble at 
your ears, and to feel at home on your 
finger. When you have lavished enough 
love—and nixtamal—on him, you 
will find it easy to teach him his first 
lesson in understanding, which consists 
of giving you his claw to shake when 
you ask him to do so. 

This establishes the fact that he is 
not deaf and has the right kind of 
brain, obedient and repetitive. You can 
now begin on simple words, gently 
molding his mind in the direction you 
wish to develop. By the time he has his 
plumage complete, he should be ready 
for post-graduate work; namely, clearly 
enunciated phrases for key occasions. 

You now change your technique from 
the give-the-bird-security approach to 
the impress - the - emotions approach. 
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This must be done with caution, as the 
exact degree of trauma required must 
be carefully gauged. The impression is 
to be made on the parrot in a moment 
of deep emotion, which is achieved as 
follows: 

First you give him a couple of drops 
of alcohol, and bathe him gently under 
his wings with the same substance, 
warmed. Do not use wood alcohol as 
you may lose your bird. For best re- 
sults, a good though not necessarily im- 
ported brandy is advised. 

In the state of delicious relaxation 
and slight exhilaration that you have 
now produced, you place your bird ina 
sack, quickly close same, and whirl both 
around and around your head several 
times. Then drop (but don’t throw) 
on the floor, rapidly open the mouth 


of the sack, and as your bird emerges, | 
say sharply whatever phrase you wish | 
to impress on him. If your technique | 
has been correct, he will throw it back 
at you twice as sharply. 

From this lesson on, your parrot will | 
have outgrown his infancy and your re 
lationship must be maintained on an ad: | 
ult level. This does not signify, by any 
means, that you should cease to give 
him love. But, as from time to time you 
impress on him, by the brandy-and- 
sack technique (increasing the brandy 
to three drops), the fact that life is of- 
ten unjustly cruel, at precisely the time 
it seems most kind, your bird matures, 
learns to accept the bad along with the | 
good, and develops consistent coopera: 
tion and other adult capacities. 

Fully mature, your bird becomes 3 | 
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successfully functioning social being. 
His speech faculties reach the height 
of their powers; he can now acquire 
a wide repertoire in whatever lan- 
guage, or languages, you choose to 
teach him; and, moreover, he is capable 


“If your technique has been correct, he 
will then throw it back at you twice as 


sharply.” 


of using the right phrase for the right 
occasion. This rewarding accomplish- 
ment indicates that you have done for 
your parrot everything that true un- 
derstanding and sympathetic education 
can achieve. 


C 
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“You have done for 
your parrot every- 
thing that true under- 
standing and sympa- 
thetic education can 
achieve.” 
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Make sure you *% 
put the right parts — 
into your FORD 


There are parts that'll fit into your Ford 
but still not give you the performance 
you have the right to expect. Make sure 
you get the parts you know are made 
right for your Ford—Genuine Ford Parts! 


Genuine Ford Parts are the ones to rely on when your 


Ford needs replacement parts. Every Genuine Ford 


Part is made to the exact specifications set. by the same 
men who originally built your Ford. And in addition 
all Genuine Ford Parts are tested thoroughly before 
approved for manufacture—so you can be sure they're 
made right to fit right to last longer in your Ford. When 
your Ford needs new parts to add to its performance, go 
where you know you can get Genuine Ford Parts! 


“TRADE" WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN 
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FORD MOTOR 
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For correct 
lubrication 


bok fer the triendlly 
Fying Red Horse 


You can buy Mobiloil all over 
Mexico and be sure that your 
car will be protected with the 
finest motor oil. 


Mobiloil is not sold at gaso- 
line stations, but may be ob- 
tained at private establish- 
ments. 





« & 
Mobiloil 
The World's Largest 
Selling Motor Oil 
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Now that the weather invites one to 
spend lazy hours in the garden, or to 
make excursions into the country, it 
seems appropriate to suggest the ac- 
quisition of articles designed to add to 
the comfort and pleasure of time spent 
out of doors. 

Decoraci6n en Hierro, Insurgentes 
1515, is displaying a wrought-iron 
lounging chair, the lines of which are 
attractively modern. Lined in white 
canvas, it is shaded by a small, semi- 
circular parasol adorned with fringe. 
Its cost: about $23. 

For those who like to move about 
from place to place, we suggest a plas- 
tic hammock. It hangs from a collaps- 
ible iron frame which, when folded, fits 
neatly into the trunk of a car. An ex- 
cellent companion for a day in the coun- 
try, this hammock may be found at Ba- 
ricor, S. A., Insurgentes 1342, priced at 
about $26. 

Our favorite, however, is still another 
type of lounge chair we discovered at 
the Muebleria Austin, Juarez 105-A. So 
keen is our enthusiasm, we could 
devote the entire column to extolling 
the virtues of this small piece of furni- 
ture, made of wood and woven palm 
straw. It is extremely light in weight, 
and may be carried easily to the garden 
terrace, or to the edge of a swimming 
pool. 

On the back of the chair is a rack 
for books and magazines. The back it- 
self folds, and the feet are removable. 
When folded, the chair is converted 
into a bundle the size of a small suit- 
case. Finished in mahogany, its cost is 
about $11; in pine, about $10. A. M. 
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(Editors’ note: These listings are made 
for the benefit of our readers and are 
if not ads. All ads are clearly indicated 





as such.) 
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~ SUMMER SCHOOLS 
| National University of Mexico: Escuela de 
ie Verano, San Cosme 71, México, D. F., Mé- 


xico. 


Mexico City College: Elizabeth T. de Lépes. 
Dean of Admissions, Km. 16, Carretera Mé- 
xico-Toluca, México 10, D. F. 


' 

: 

| Interamerican School: Srita. Maria del Refu- 
” ae, Parque Azteca, Saltillo, Coah., 

xico. 


University of Michoac&n: Director, Escuela 
de Verano, Meichor Ocampo 351, Morelia, 
Mich., México. 


| San Miguel de Allende: Instituto Allende, San 
j Miguel de Allende, Gto., México. 


Taxco School of Art: Fidel Figueroa, Direc- 
tor, Apartado 54, Taxco, Gro., México. 


| University of Guadalajara: Dr. Luis Farah, 
| Rector, Guadalajara, Jal., México. 


Asociaci6n Nacional Ecuestre, Rancho del 
Charro, Lomas Chapultepec, México, D. F., 
México, for the first time this summer, 
will offer classes in horseback riding, in 
the Mexican style, for foreigners. 





FOOD... de luxe 


Ambassadeurs, Reforma 12. French cuisine 
predominantly, Spanish specialties tops. 


Cadillac, Melchor Ocampo 351. Fine for 
a: style generally, good bar-and-grill. 
ovox. 


El Parador, Niza 17. Favorite of Mexican 
fashionables. Spanish cuisine: makes a 
= of fish flown direct from Spain. 
usic, patio. 


Focolare. Hamburgo 87. Pleasant patio, An- 
dalusian atmosphere. Accordion, violin, pia- 
ho and singers. 





|| Hotel Bamer, Ju4rez 52. Smooth service and 
\] ; international cuisine; consistently 


good 


Hotel Lincoln, Revillagigedo 24. Tops for sea- 
ood. Makes o pant also of its fruit, provid- 
ed in beautiful display and lovely variety. 


Jena, Morelos 110. French and fashionable. 
d | (Our runner says try their stuffed crabs.) 


Normandia, Lépez 15. French and fancy, Ex- 
cellent wines. 


12.3, Live 
outdoor 


a 


1 No. 123. Attractive patio for 
meenns. with tropical birds for 
company. Good food, good service, and mu- 
sic at night. 


7 inal 


. 
Me A. 
Passy, Amberes 10. Small, intimate, excellent 
_ food. Russian-French. 


D. F. |) Quid, Puebla 154. Continental food in ultra- 
' Modern decor. Also makes a specialty of 
charcoal-broils done at your table. Guitars 

——| 8nd such at night. 


LTT ay 


>) 


Villa Fontana, Reforma 240. Italian spectal- 


ties, steaks and seafood, Ultra-modern. 
Music at night. 
FOOD... moderate 


Angelo’s, Florencia 39, 
also good grill. 


Bellinghausen, Londres 95. German food and 
barrel beer. Our runner says try the smok- 
ed pork chops. 


Café Tacuba, Tacuba 28. Old favorite for af- 
ter-theater Mexican snacks, and for this 
it’s tops. Tamales, chocolate, etc., all made 
by best traditional recipes. 


Italian specialties; 


Casino, corner Oaxaca and Sinaloa. Sausages 
and beer, etc. 


Centro Vasco, on roof garden of Madero 6. 
(Pasaje América.) Spanish food to Spanish 
standards, both in quantity and quality. 
Good red wines. 


Csardas, Atoyac 93-A. (Behind Cine Chapul- 
tepec.) Good spot for after-show. Pleasant 
atmosphere, light violin music, wines. 


Dixie, Rendn 22. Southern American, small, 
very good. 


Jet, Mariano Escobedo 543. Giant hamburgers 
and American style coffee. 


Konditori, Génova 61. Coffee and tea_shop. 
Quiet place to savor pastries and Danish 
specialties. 


La Cucaracha, Gante 1. Bar-and-grill, steaks 
the speciality. Closed Sundays. 


Las Chalupas, Reforma and Montes Urales; 
Insurgentes and New York. Rotisserie, and 
good Mexican s ialties. Curb service, also 
pleasant porch for outdoor lunching. 


La Terraza, Insurgentes at entrance to bull- 
ring and stadium. Good food, particularly 
rills. Also, Landowsky and his gypsy vio- 
in. Dance floor, orchestra from 6 PM. 


Luna Park, Av. del Castillo 66. This is a 
barbecue stand, Mexican ranch-style, and 
a favorite Sunday noon, after-the-horseback- 
ride stop. Wonderful traditional Mexican 
food, charcoal-cooked. Curb service, take- 
home, and tables under an arbor, too. 
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Mando’s, Sonora 46. You can order your T- 
bone steak to specifications here. 


Prendes, 16 de Septiembre 10. Spanish main- 
ly; excellent seafood, as a rule. 


Sanborn’'s. Long a tourist favorite, now has 
three restaurants. House of Tiles, Madero 
4, once a colonial palace: closes at 10 PM. 
In American Embassy building, Reforma 
and Lafragua, Schrafft style food and ser- 
vice, good spot for after show. Downstairs 
at Hotel del Prado, simple American fare, 
at high standard; open day and night. 


Shirley Courts, Calz. Manuel Villalongin 139. 
Good American cooking, southern style. 
Quality hamburgers. 


Tampico Club, Balderas 33. Seafood, grills, 
— continental bar-and-grill food gener- 
ally. 


Tibet Hamz, Juarez 64. Chinese food. 
NIGHT SPOTS 


Capri, Judrez 79. Continental food. Floor 
shows at 11:30 PM and 1:30 AM. 


Club Reforma, in Hotel Reforma. Mexico's 
newest ultra-swank dine and dance place. 


El Patio, Atenas 9. Long an American fav- 
ee. has pleasant atmosphere, good floor 
shows. 


Las Catacumbas, Callején Dolores 5. Makes a 
big deal of being spooky, and can be fun. 
Not swank 


Rincén de Goya, Toledo 4. Spanish food, good 
wine. Floor shows are usually Spanish 
song-and-dance. Pleasant atmosphere, and 
prices moderate. 


Rio Rosa, Oaxaca 99. Two orchestras, razzle- 
dazzle floor shows, Popular priced, don't 
dress up. 


Tenampa, Plaza de Garibaldi. This is where 
gay parties generally wind up. It is a hon- 
ky-tonk bar, its specialty, guitarists. Ladies 
must not go unescorted. 


Versalles, Hotel del Prado. Continental at- 
mosphere, dine-dance. Floor shows fre- 
quently feature French singers. Good food. 


BEAUTY SHOPS. BARBER SHOPS, 
TURKISH BATHS 


Bafios La Torre, Alvaro Obregén 42. Depart. 
ments for men and women; also individual 
steam rooms. 


Don Ram6n, Madero 6, Pasaje América. Beau- 
ty parior, English spoken. 


El Harém, Bolivar 26. Barber | and steam 
baths. This was grandfather's, father's and 
oftentimes son's favorite hangout. Used to 
be the best place to hear the juiciest social 
or political gossip. 


Godefroy, Balderas 44. Beauty parlor, English 
spoken. 


Hotel Regis, Juarez 77. Steam baths. Open 
from 6 AM to 8 PM weekdays: from 6:30 
AM to 2 PM Sundays. Also swimming pool, 
beauty shop, barber shop. 


Hotel Ritz Beauty Shop, Madero 30. English 
spoken. 


Pani Beauty Salon, Niza 23. French manage 
ment, English spoken. 


Salén Florencia, Florencia and Chapultepec 
American-managed beauty shop 
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XOCOLATL 


Did you know that every time 
you say “chocolate” you are talk- 
ing the language of the Aztecs? 


In Nahuatl (that is its scientif- 
ic name) they called it “xoco- 
latl,’ which the Spaniards, who 
introduced it to Europe, made 
into “shocolate,” which the Swiss 
mixed with milk to make candies 
out of. 


As originally used, it was an 
energy-giving royal drink, given 
to runners and warriors especial- 
ly. The cocoa bean was ground up 
pure, then mixed with a little 
water and beaten into a froth. 
There are a few places in Mex- 
ico where you can still buy it 
served in this way. 


Mostly, chocolate in Mexico is 
served beaten into a foam on top 
as a bow to tradition, but flavor- 
ed with either vanilla or cinna- 
mon, and at least partly sweet- 
ened, 


In Mexican restaurants you are 
generally asked do you want your 
chocolate Spanish, French or Me- 
xican style. Mexican style means 
made of pure chocolate, and with 
water, The milk is served separ- 
ately. The proper way to drink 
it is, a sip of chocolate, a swallow 
of milk, alternately to the end, 
which if you’ve handled the pro- 
cedure properly, should be milk. 
The idea is that thus, each time 
you taste the “xocolatl,” it will 
be a fresh flavor, royally pre- 
pared. 











DRY CLEANERS 
American Sanitary, Cincel 70. Reasonably 
priced. 


Empire, Guanajuato 65. Good work and 
reasonable. 


Paramount, Planta Actipan 2, Mixcoac. Rell- 
able, but somewhat expensive. 


Tintoreria Francesa, Insurgentes 1266. Same 
category as Paramount. 


Unique, President Masaryk 350, Polanco. 
Good and reasonable. 


GENERAL REPAIRS 


Stockings. Allende 14, across from the Cham- 
r of Deputies. Hose repaired while you 
wait. Sorry, no English spoken. 


Shoes. Calzado Canad4, Judrez 28. Shoe store, 
but repair service is also offered. 


Clothing. Invisible mending. Radl T. Martin, 
Independencia 50-C. Very good service, and 
inexpensive. 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRS 
Gas Motor, S. A., Reforma 253. Chevrolets 
only. 


Automotriz O’Farril, Alfonso Herrera 67. 
Packard and Hillman service. 

Automotriz Cornejo, Gral. Prim 90. Any 
make 


Pickard Motors, Barcelona 8. Cadillacs. 


Reforma Automotriz, S. A., Reforma 96. Stu- 
debakers. 


Auto Distribuidora, S. A., Edison 15. Lin- 
colns, Mercuries and Fords. 


Agencia Central, S. A., Reforma and Floren- 
cia. Fords. 


Mariscal Motors, S. A., Ramén Guzman 100. 
Buicks only. 


Guillermo Prieto Cia., Ayuntamiento 117. 
Chryslers and Plymouths. 


Sours, S. A., Av. Morelos 89. Dodges and De 
Sotos. 


Morris Hermanos, S. A., Calz. Mariano Esco- 
bedo 573. Oldsmobiles. 


Velocidad, S. A., Melchor Ocampo 253. If your 

car belongs to the souped-up breed, or if 

- want more pep and power from it, this 

S a place that specializes in supplying same. 

Armadora Mexicana, Melchor Ocampo 261. 
Nash. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


National Tourist Department, Judrez 89. Gen- 
eral travel information. 


American Embassy, Reforma and Lafragua. 
Tel. 35-95-00. 


American Society, Lucerna 71. Tel. 12-48-18. 
Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


PEMEX Travel Club, Juarez 89. Highway in- 
formation. Publishes an excellent auto trav- 
el bulletin in English. 


A. M. A. (Asociacién Mexicana a aye 
tica), Berlin 6. Affiliated with the A. A. A. 
Reci procal courtesies to members. ‘" case 
of emergency, call 27-35. 


A. N. A. (Asociaci6n Nacional ar ay ay 
ca), Sullivan 51. Affiliated with A. 
Servi ces both to members and i 
bers. Emergency phone number: 35-03-43. 


Mexico py Daily Bulletin, G6émez Farias 
41. Tel. 1669-60. General tourist informa- 
tion. 
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V isiting 


BOMBEROS 


U. S. Baseball Commissioner Ford 
Frick, here for the opening of Mexico's 
baseball season, says the new Social 
Security stadium is the best he’s ever 
seen. Asked what about the Yankee 
Stadium, he said it has posts. 


Dr. Charles L. Hill, who speaks 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, Dutch, 
German, Italian, French, and Spanish, 
told us (in English) that he is impress. 
ed with the number of language 
schools in Mexico City. 


Edwin Post, gourmet, and son of Mrs. 
Emily, has been vacationing in Acapul- 
co. He says the food’s good. } 
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At Work 


The King brothers and Irving Rap 
per are spending pesos (two million) 
to make The Boy and the Bull. 


Harry Ellerby, here to direct Players, 
Inc. in My Three Angels, is borrowed 
from Broadway. He directed this play 
last summer for the Cape Cod theater, 
with Dennis King playing the lead. E) 
lerby was first known best as an actot. 
Among his top roles: with Nazimova 
in Ghosts. He has also acted with Ger © 
trude Lawrence, Ethel Barrymore and 
Mary Astor. } 
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The best tires 
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PONTIAC 





WHILE IN MEXICO ... 
VISIT YOUR GENERAL MOTORS ... 


DEALER 
Prompt and courteous service... 
Legitimate parts and accessories............. 
for all GM makes 


FOR EFFICIENT SERVICE 
IN MEXICO CITY SEE: 


CHEVROLET 


AUTOS UNIVERSALES, S. A. DURKIN MOTORS, S. A. 
Bahia de la Ascencién No. 11 Ave. Insurgentes No. 1106 
and Marina Nacional 


GRAN MOTOR, S. A. PROVEEDORA DE AUTOS, S. A. 
Reforma No. 253 Dr. Andrade & Dr. Navarro 
PONTIAC 


AUTOMOTRIZ CORNEJO, S. A. 
General Prim No. 90 


OLDSMOBILE BUICK 


MORRIS HERMANOS, S. A. MARISCAL MOTORS, S. A. 
Calz. Mariano Escobedo No. 573 Servicio Buick, S. A. 


Ramén Guzmén No. 100 
CADILLAC 


PICKARD MOTORS, S. A. SUPER MOTORS, S. A. 
Bahia de la Ascencién No. 39 Servicio Miller, $. A. 
(Cont. of Tiber) P4nuco No. 14 








